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nor could they destroy it, or interfere with it.
It is true that we read of misdeeds of men
affecting nature locally, e.g., in the supply of
rain, withheld by nature spirits. But they
are not in any way lords and governors to be
prayed to and propitiated. The good Bud-
dhist knew that he as such had nothing to fear
from them. And to-day, though they may
no longer be held to flit from heaven to earth,
** as it were a strong man darting out his arm/'
or throng around as when a Buddha preaches
the Norm, still do they exist for any
orthodox Buddhist. Why limit an infinite
universe to humanity ? he would say. So
much then, and so little is there of atheism
in his creed.

Neither had it any quarrel with the con-
venient, not to say necessary notion whereby
we each of us speak of, and picture ourselves
as " I," or a self (atta). " The self reproaches
the self " is the Pali idiom for a troubled
conscience. And " the taming of self," " the
right poising of the self," and " self -advantage "
are all terms of Buddhist ethics. All such,
as the Commentator remarks, are mere
conventions of language. True, the testimony
of normal consciousness is to a unity. Mental
science tends, however, as we know, to
support the Buddhist position. Experience,
it says, shows that the unity often by no
means works as such. Pathology tells us a
good deal more to the same effect. The unity
is not only of factors that are perpetually